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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 


Communications. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 


By Sumner Ruoapes, M. D., 
Of Lowville, N. Y. 

MARSHALL HAL directs the patient to be 
rolled sixteen times a minute alternately on 
his stomach, and on one side, pressure to the 
thorax and abdomen to be applied when he is 
lying on his stomach. Dr. H. R. SILVESTER 
places the patient on his back, with the shoul- 
ders raised, and the tongue drawn forward. 
He then alternately lifts the ribs and sternum 
by extending the patient’s arms up by the side 
of his head, and then compresses the sides of 
the chest by the patient’s arms. PAcInI, of 
Florence, in Italy, has a method, ‘‘ which con- 
sists in placing the patient on his back, ona 
table or bed, the operator having his abdomen 
against the head. of the patient, placing his 
hands in the axillz on the dorsal aspect, and 
then pulling the shoulders toward him with 
an upward movement at the same time. The 
shoulders are then relaxed, then the former 
movement, and so on alternately.”” Dr. W. P. 
BAIN (standing, I suppose, at the head of his 
patient,) ‘‘ places his fingers in the axille in 
their front aspect, with his thumbs over 
the outer ends of the clavicles, and draws the 
shoulders towards him. On relaxing his hold, 
the shoulders and chest return to their former 
position, and so on with alternate motion.” 

The Ready Method, as that of Marshal) Hall 
"has been called, was published in April, 1856, 
and was everywhere hailed with enthusiasm. 
When Dr. SILvESTER’s method was published 
in 1858, it suggested to me the one I have 
ever since practised, and which is as follows: 
Wherever I find my patient, I lay him on his 
back, place myself at his head, put my hands 





under his shoulders, and my fingers in his ax- 
ille ; then whenever I myself inspire, I draw 
and lift his shoulders toward me; and when- 
ever I expire, I let go the shoulders, and with 
my own hands firmly press the sides of hia 
chest. Meantime I have an assistant open 
the mouth, and see if the tongue has fallen 
back from the lower incisor teeth, and if so I 
have him draw it out, using for the time his 
thumb and finger. If the process has to be 
long continued, I presently resign my place to 
some strong, intelligent bystander, cautioning 
him not to work too fast, while I look after 
the use of the galvanic battery, friction of the 
extremities, and sometimes enemata of capsi- 
cum and ammonia. If, when the shoulders are 
lifted, I see that the chest is not proportion- 
ately elevated, I suspect obstruction of the 
glottis by the tongue. If need be, I use a 
tenaculum to hold the tongue forward, rather 
than pinch it between the upper and lower 
front teeth, as advised by Silvester; for, as 
the nares are likely to be partially obstructed 
by frothy fluid, the mouth should be kept open. 
Once, on a river bank, some distance from any 
dwelling, having with me no tenaculum, I 
passed a threaded needle through the tip of 
the tongue, a lady present supplying me thread 
by unraveling the hem of her dress. I ought 
instead to have borrowed a garter, and with a 
pin made of it an elastic band to pass over the 
tongue and under the chin. Upon a child born 
asphyxiated at Ithaca, N. Y., August 4, 1860, 
I thus kept up artificial respiration twenty-five 
minutes before there was the slightest effort at 
a natural inspiration. But I was all the 
time assured of success by the improvement 
in the complexion, which showed that my 
work was effecting oxygenation of the blood. 
In 1861, I thus unavailingly kept up artificial 
respiration in a drowned boy, while on a skiff, 
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and in an express wagon, going to his father’s 
house. In August, 1865, after apparent death 
from amputation of the thigh, chloroform hav- 
ing been given, a patient of mine, by artificial 
respiration thus practiced, was temporarily re- 
suscitated, so as to speak aloud, intelligently, 
and repeatedly, to the profoundest astonish- 
ment of physicians, and all others there pre- 
sent. 

Marshall Hall’s method, no doubt, led the 
way to the more efficient one of Silvester. 
and that suggested the one of Pacini, and the 
similar one of mine; while that of Pacini sug- 
gested Dr. Bain’s. The three last I deem pre- 
ferable to Silvester’s, because of the awkward 
and unnecessary use he makes of the patient’s 
arms, and the difficulty he must occasionally 
experience from rigidity of the muscles. Pa- 
cini’s and Bain’s methods (my first knowledge 
of which was obtained a fortnight ago from 
Dr. Butler’s ComMPENDIUM) are, I think, in- 
ferior to mine, in that they do not aid the 
patient in the process of expiration. 

I was led to criticise Dr. Silvester’s plan, 
because (1) in reducing dislocation of the hip, 
I had experienced the advantage of making ex- 
tension from the femur, rather than from the 
ankle. (2.) I had observed the relief given 
to the exhausted, parturient woman, by press- 
ing one’s hands firmly on the top of her 
shoulder during the last pains of labor. (3.) 
I like directness of purpose, and hate all 
roundabout ways of doing things. 

Once seen, my method of artificial ‘respira- 
tion is instantly understood, easily remem- 
bered, and readily practiced, by any person 
of ordinary intelligence. 

Leroy, whose experiments antedate those 
of Marshall Hall, enforced expiration by com- 
pressing the chest with bandages, then, relax- 
ing these, he trusted to the resiliency of the 
costal cartilages to expand the chest, and so 
to secure inspiration. He appears to have 
taken no care to guard against obstruction of 
the glottis by the tongue. So early as 1829, 
he effected artificial respiration by applying 
the interrupted galvanic current directly to 
the diaphragm. His efforts were praiseworthy, 
and not unfruitful; for, besides stimulating 
the investigations of Marshall Hall, they led 
Dr. Charles Kidd, in 1865, to Faradization of 
the phrenic nerve and diaphragm, whereby 
he resuscitated a woman apparently dead 
from chloroform. 

There have been various plans for inflating 
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the lungs by means of bellows and tube. But 
they are not without danger of injury to 
the lungs, and the apparatus cannot always 
be at hand. Even when present, Dr. Marcet, 
one of their advocates, advises “ to begin with 
the Ready Method, in order to lose no time.” 
M. Marchant proposes to insert a tube, like a 
tobacco pipe, in one nostril, closing the other 
nostril and the mouth, and blowing through 
the tube. This process, which can succeed 
only in case the glottis be unobstructed, is not 
new. It was, in 1817, minutely described in 
Hosack’s edition of ‘‘ Thomas’ Practice,”’ page 
729. Allusion is also there made to Hunter’s 
bellows, ‘‘ which is of such construction, that 
by one action, fresh air is thrown into the 
lungs, and by another it is thrown out again, 
so as to imitate, or produce artificial breath- 
ing.”” Would not Dr. Dewees have found, in 
the suction power of Hunter’s bellows, the 
desideratum for his new-born patievts, when, 
in 1826, he says,“‘ Might not a properly con- 
structed syringe be highly useful in removing 


|(from the trachea) the obstructing mucus?” 


What solid pleasure good Dr. Dewees must 
have taken in manipulating his little pets, 
when placing the child’s mouth downward, 
and holding the body and hips higher than 
the head; at the same time gently shaking 
the child, so as to disengage any mucus that 
may be lodged in the trachea, and permitting 
it to flow from the mouth; then patiently in- 
flating the lungs of the child, by forcing air 
into them from his own, and next expelling 
it, by pretty firm pressure on the thorax, by 
which means he believed that he had saved 
the lives of many children. 

Dr. Dewees knew the fact, but not the 
reason, of the injurious effect of the warm 
bath during the interruption of all respiration. 
Some interesting experiments made by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, of London, and others; by 
Dr. Joseph G. Richardson, of Union Springs, 
N. Y., attest the value of hot air, internally 
and externally, when applied at the same 
time as artificial respiration. 

Dr. C. Handfield Jones, in March, 1869, de- 
tails a postural mode of inducing artificial re- 
spiration in asphyxiated children. He says, 
**T laid him down on his back, and made pret 
sure on his abdomen; then raised him upright 
on his seat, and so on alternately.” 

Dr. Billman, of Neustadt, writing in 1867, 
eulogises catheterization of the trachea and 
suction, not only for the removal of obstruct 
ing mucus and foreign bodies, but as a means of 
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resuscitation in all forms of suspended anima- 
tion. In the asphyxia of new-born children, 
Dr. Lowevhardt uses “a pump and a fine 
India rubber tube, ten inches long, with ca- 
theter openings at the end. This tube is in- 
serted by the aid of a fine stilet into the 
trachea, in the following way: ‘ An assistant, 
with thumb and finger, presses the neck above 
the larynx, closing the cesophagus, whilst the 
operator depresses the tongue with his fore- 
finger, and slips in the tube. This tube is 
then attached to the aspirating pump, which 


is used to draw out the obstructing fluids ;. 


then air is gently introduced.” 

Is not this process adapted to some cases of 
croup, diphtheria and scarlatina ? I think it is ; 
at Elmira, in 1842, I rescued from inevitable 
death a boy of twelve years, by passing curved 
forceps into the larynx and drawing thence a 
mass of stringy mucus. This was in a case of 
scarlatina. The patient was a son of the late 
Mr. Hammond Sly, and I believe that he is 
still living. 

As a further means of resuscitation, Dr. B. 
W. Richardson has well said, “‘ The great de- 
sideratum now is an improved method of arti- 
ficial circulation of the blood.”’ 





MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


HUNTERDON COUNTY (N. JERSEY ) MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

The District Medical Society for the County of 
Hunterdon, N. J. held its semi-annual meeting at 
the house fof G. F. Crater, in Flemington, on 
Tuesday of last week. 

The President, Dr. S. Linty, being absent, Dr. 
C. W. Larison, First Vice President, took the chair. 
‘The minutes were read and approved, when the roll 
was called and the following members were found 
present: Mathias Able, Quakertown ; N. B. Boileau 
and John Blane, Perryville ; W.S. Creveling, Stan- 
ton; I, S. Cramer, Sergeantsville; Nathan Case, 
Asbury; Levi Farrow, Middle Valley; I. R. Glenn, 
Readville; J. A. Huff, Bloomsbury; G. H. Larison, 
Lambertville ; J.S. Linaberry, Tewksbury; C. W. 
Larison, Ringoes; H. B. Nightingale, Flemington ; 
T. H. Studdiford, Lambertville; O. H. Sproul, 
Stockton. Dr Hulshizer, corresponding delegate 
from Warren County, was cordially received. Dr. 
Decker, of Flemington, was invited to a seat with 
the society. 

Dr. O. H. Sproulread an essay on “ Scarlet 
Fever,” for which he received a vote of thanks 
from the society. Dr. N. Case was appointed essay- 
ist for next meeting. The subject for discussion at 
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next meeting is “Scarlatina and its Treatment.” 
Dr. Sproul was chosen to open the discussion, Dr. 
Cramer to follow. 

After the ordinary routine of business, and the 
admission to membership of Drs. Thompson, Cass, 
Ludlow and Huff, the society adjourned to dinner. 

After dinner the society met and finished the 
business of the day, and after returning a vote of 
thanks to G. F. Crater for his generous hospitality, 
the society adjourned to meet at the County House 
at their annual meeting in April, and went to the 
Court House to attend the lecture of Prof. Cook, 
the State Geologist. 


VERMONT STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Society took place at 
the State House, Oct. 20th. In the afternoon, pa- 
pers were presented by Dr. L. C. Butler, of Essex, 
“yn the uses and abuses of alcohol,’’ and one by Dr. 
A. T. Woodward, of Brandon, upon “ the uses and 
abuses of the speculum,” which were read and dis- 
cussed. The report of the delegates to the Medical 
Department of the University of Vermont was pre- 
sented. 

In the evening the annual address by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. S. Richmond of Woodstock, was read, 
and was replete with useful information to members 
of the profession. 

The remainder of the session was consumed in 
the verbal reports of cases. 

The following officers of the Society were elected 
for the year ensuing: 

HENRY JANES, President, 
ABRAM HARDING, Vice President, 
J. E. MACOMBER, Teasurer, 

L. C. But ER, Secretary. 





West Virginia Medical News. 


We learn that a call for the formation of a second 
State Medical Society, in West Virginia, has been 
extensively signed. Without being closely ac 
quainted with the profession in that State, we have 
many subscribers there, and know that as a rule the 
profession there are well educated and highly re~- 
spected. What therefore could induce such a de- 
parture from precedent, and prompt to a step certain 
to be followed by strife and animosity, we cannot 
imagine. The present Society is recognized by the 
American Medical Association, and has always born 
a high reputation. We hope that any existing 
difficulties can be arranged without resorting to this 
step. 


—The Butler County, Ohio, Medical Society held 
its fourth quarterly meeting for 1869, in the Court 
Room, Hamilton, Ohio, October 14th, Vice Presi- 
dent Dr. John Carson in the chair. 
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Periscope. 


Death by the Bursting of a Soda-Bottle. 

W. Scorr Tuorne, M. D., of San Jose, reports 
this singular case in the California Med. Gazette: 

August 20th I was called to see a man, whom the 
messenger said “had his throat cut.” On reaching 
the house I found a middle aged man lying on the 
floor surrounded by a pool of blood. On the left 
side of the neck was an irregular wound, extending 
from the upper margin of the thyroid cartilage, two 
or more inches downward, and from the median 
line an inch and a half transversely. The hemor- 
rhage was excessive, and in order to control it until 
assistance could be obtained, I grasped the soft parts 
deeply above and below the wound along the course 
of the great vessels. 
soon came to my aid, when we endeavored to ascer- 
tain the precise nature of the injury and secure the 
bleeding vessels. The hemorrhage from the region 
of the clavicle and deep tissues of the neck was so 
profuse, that we were unable to recognize anything 
satisfactory, although aided by compression and 
rapid sponging. Thinking, perhaps the common 


carotid might be the seat of injury at a lower poiut, | 


we enlarged the wound downward by an incision 
through the integument to the sternum, and by care- 
ful dissection exposed the common carotid as far as 
practicable. No injury to this vessel was found. 


The blood issued from beneath the clavicle and | 
sternum, and I now introduced my fingers into the | 
wound and endeavored to compress the subclavian | 
artery azainst the clavicle, but to no avail. The ter- | 


rors of our patient's situation were relieved by pro- 
longed syncope from which he never rallied. 
Examination after death revealed the cause of 
hemorrhage to have been a complete severance of 
the external and internal jugular veins, the superior 
thyroid artery as well as the inferior thyroid and 
vertebral, about half an inch from their origin. The 
left pleura had been penetrated, and its cavity was 
full of blood. Arent was also found in the sub- 
davian vein. The common carotid artery had es- 
caped injury. Notwithstanding the appalling hemor- 
rhage that must have ensued upon the reception of 
this injury, the subject walked, unaided, more than an 
eighth of a mile. The lesion was necessarily fatal, 
and the case is one of little surgical importance, and 


I am only induced to report it in order to show the | 


terrible nature of accidents incidental to the process 


Drs. Cary, Cory and Turner | 


| of filling glass bottles with carbonic acid water, and 
| with the hope that some additional security may be 
| suggested for the better protection of those engaged in 
the business. The large French-glass soda bottles, five- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, are at present filled with 
a patent French apparatus with a pressure of 125 lbs. 
The bottle is surmounted by a metallic cap that 
closes with a spring when full. The workmen have 
heretofore been accustomed to protect the face only 
with a delicate wire screen, leaving the entire body 
exposed to those terrible missiles, that are liable at 
any moment to be hurled with deadly violence 
against their persons. 


Dislocation of the Elbow—A New Method of 
Reduction. 
THoMAS WATERMAN, M. D., Boston, gives the 


following new method in the Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journal: 

Faithful trials of Sir Astley Cooper’s method of 
bending the arm over the knee, and Mr. Skey’s 
method of extending the forearm directly downward 
in a line with the upper arm, failed to produce any 
effect. 

I then succeeded in reducing the dislocation by 
bending the forearm backward beyond a straight 
line, when, without any extension downward, the 
ulna returned to its normal position with a slight 
shock. An internal angular splint was applied, and 
evaporating lotions recommended. In eight days 
the splint was removed, the patient allowed to carry 
the arm in asling and to execute slight motions in 
the joint daily. 

The modus operandi of this method is as follows, 
viz: when the ulna is dislocated backward at the 
elbow without fracture of the coronoid process, the 
latter occupies the olecranon depression of the lower 
end of the humerus, and often requires considerable 
| force to remove it from its abnormal position. By 
' the method above described, the forearm is used as a 

lever, with the power (hand of the surgeon) at one 

end, the fulcrum (olecranon) at the other end, and 

the weight to be moved (coronoid process) between. 

As the forearm is extended backward beyond a 
| straight line, the olecranon impinges against the 
lower end of the humerus and becomes a fixed point 
or fulcrum ; by continuing the forced extension, the 
coronoid process is lifted out of the olecranon de- 
pression of the humerus, and when this is accom- 
plished, the tonic contraction of the brachialis ant® 
| cus muscle restores the ulna to its natural place. 
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Bromide of Potassium Pushed to its Full Ex- 
tent. 

The following narrative, not by a member of the 
profession, is given in the Brit. Med. Journal. The 
narrator is the patient: 

It was in June, 1867, that I began taking the 
bromide; the daily dose being then, I think, about 
twenty grains. It very soon caused the cessation of 
the “lapses” (petit mal); and, in order to make 
sure, and stop the greater evil also, I went on in- 
creasing the dose (hardly with Dr. M.’s permission, 
and yet not against his orders) till at length I should 
think I must have been taking seventy grains a day, 
perhaps sometimes eighty. The first symptom of 
overdoing the thing that I noticed was the profound 
and yet disturbed sleep into which it seemed to 
throw me. I always awoke with a mental struggle 
and effort, not knowing at first where I was, or what 
had become of me; in fact, as I told Dr. M.,I 
seemed to have gone too far down into the gulf of 
sleep. Side by side with this, but, of course less no- 
ticeable to me, was the enfeebling of mental power. 
A little page in my accounts, which I should usually 
prepare and balance in half an hour, took me two 
or three evenings’ weary work. But the worst 
thing was the tendency to talk “Mrs. Malaprop”’ 
English, substituting one word ending in “ tion” for 
another, in a most provoking and yet ludicrous way. 
I had once to write. some letters reminding people 
that their subscriptions were due, and I had the mis- 
fortune of having my letters (I think one or two of 
them) brought back to me by a clerk, who pointed 
out to me that I had written “ contraction,” or some 
such word, instead of “subscription.” I cannot 
just now remember any more instances; but this 
difficulty in getting and keeping the right word 
(though the right idea was present to my mind) is 
very vividly, and not without humiliation, present 
to my recollection. Soon, of course, my wife and 
partner saw the change in me, and attributed it to 
the right cause. I went from home, and for a time 
dropped the medicine. In a week, my host said, 
“Why you look ten years younger than when you 
frst came.” The stoopin my figure, the slow un- 
certain speech, and other bad symptoms, especially 
the heaviness in the eyes, were gone, and I felt quite 
myself again. Iam still taking the medicine, but 
now never exceed forty grains a day, often taking 
only twenty ; and, if I find the slightest touch of the 
“Mrs. Malaprop” difficulty, I reduce the dose at 
once. 


The Hypodermic Injection of Morphia as a 
Remedy for Obstinate Vomiting. 

Joun KENT SPENCER, M. D., writes to the 
Brit. Med. Journal: I have recently found the hy- 
podermic injection of morphia useful in removing 
relieving obstinate vomiting arising from three 
distinct causes. 
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1. Mrs. E., aged 24, in the sixth month of her 
first pregnancy, consulted me in July. Vomiting 
had been troublesome during nearly the whole 
period of pregnancy ; latterly, no food whatever had, 
been retained, except, now and then, cold fluids. 
The bowels were constipated, but, in other respects 
the health was fairly good. After a single purgative 
dose of calomel, a quarter of a grain of morphia was 
injected under the skin of the arm. Iced milk and 
soda water were kept down immediately afterwards. 
I injected the morphia on two subseqnent occasions, 
using one-third of a grain each time. ‘There has 
been no return of the vomiting, and she has since 
taken every kind of food without inconvenience. 

2. Mrs. P., aged 58, came under my care about 
the middle of August. She had long suffered from 
frequent vomiting, even when the stomach was ap- 
parently empty; much frothy bilious fluid was 
brought up. There was no distinct evidence of or- 
ganic disease, though there was clearly a large dila- 
tation of the stomach; there were plenty of odd 
nervous symptoms, and the case had been dignified 
as “hysteria” by good medical authority. No rem- 
edies had done any permanent good, but the injec- 
tion, every evening, of a third of a grain of morphia 
has greatly tranquilized the system, and there has 
been scarcely any vomiting since this plan of treat- 
ment was begun. 

3. Mrs. T., a middle-aged married woman was suffer- 
ing from brandy-sickness, the result of secret drinking. 
A grain of opium, given every hour, relieved a quasi- 
delirium, but the vomiting was not checked until I 
had administered two hypodermic injections of mor- 
phia, each dose being a quarter of a grain. She 
then began to take liquid food, and the appetite 
soon returned; but the same cycle of events will, no 
doubt, quickly come round again as her habits are 
incorrigible. 

Ido not speculate on the action of morphia in 
these cases, as my desire, now, is simply to record 
facts. 

But it is remarkable that when I began to use 
morphia hypodermically, more than nine years ago, 
sickness was often a troublesome sequel. And if 
further experience should confirm the success of 
morphia, when given in this way, in removing the 
vomiting of pregnancy, when everything else has 
failed, the induction of premature labor will happily 
become an alternative very remote. 


Chloral Internally. 

M. DEMARQUAY, at the last meeting of the Acad- 
emie des Sciences, made a communication on the 
properties of chloral, in continuation of a pre- 
vious one. On this occasion his researches 
relate to the human subject, he having administered 
chloral twenty times, combined with syrup of tolu, 
a spoonful of syrup containing one gramme of chlo- 
ral. The quantity administered was from one to 
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five grammes, and the taste was not found disagree- 
able. Of the twenty experiments, six proved nega- 
tive as regards the production of sleep, one of these 
patients, 35 years of age, who had undergone exci- 
sion of the knee, only obtaining a light sleep of three 
quarters of an hour after taking five grammes. On 
the other hand, a woman, enfeebled by organic dis- 
ease of the uterus, enjoyed, on two different occa- 
sions, a peaceful sleep during the whole afternoon 
after taking only one gramme. The susceptibility 
to this agent, and the duration of the sleep pro- 
duced, have in all cases been found to bear a direct 
relation to the debility of the subject. 

In fourteen cases in which complete sleep was 
obtained, it generally commenced in from fifteen to 
thirty minutes after taking the chloral. The sleep 
so produced is a light one, in no wise resembling 
that induced by chloroform. The slightest noise 
awakens the patient, but he instantly goes to sleep 
again. The slightest prick or gentlest pressure calls 
forth a moan, and the part of the body touched is 
drawn away. M. Demarquay cannot venture to 
say that there is actual hyperzsthesia of the surface, 
but certainly the sensibility of the skin is entirely 
preserved, however deep the sleep may be. Thus 
the employment of chloral in operative surgery would 
be useless ; but it has been found of great service in 
producing immediate and prolonged sleep after the 
completion of an operation. But while the sleep in- 
duced in several of the patients was calm and tran- 
quii, in others it was restless and disturbed by 
dreams and hallucinations. This was especially the 
case in women suffering from painful organic affec- 
tions of the uterus, accustomed to large doses of 
opium. In these cases the sleep was prolonged, but 
agitated, and accompanied with cries, the patients 
eagerly demanding their usual morphia injections. 
Next day, these patients seemed unconscious of their 
restlessness overnight. As in some patients two or 
three grammes of chloral will give rise to a sleep 
that is prolonged for hours, it is of importance that 
food should be given before administering it in such 
cases. Under the use of chloral given in the doses 
indicated, neither the pulse, respiration, nor temper- 
ature has exhibited much variation. In several cases 
the amount of secretion of urine has increased, and 
some patients passed urine involuntarily in bed. M. 
Demarquay is still pursuing his researches on this 
substance, and thus far he comes to the following 
conclusion; 1. Chloral possesses a very marked hyp- 
notic action, especially in weak and debilitated per- 
sons. 2. The duration of its action is in direct 
relation to this feebleness. 3. The sleep produced 
is in general calm, being only disturbed in those 
who are the prey of severe suffering. It seems most 
suitable for affections in which it is especially de- 
sired to induce sleep and muscular resolution. 4. 
It may be given in considerable doses, since from 
one to five grammes give rise to no ill eflects. 
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Strong Coffee in Calculus. 

C. R. Harris, M. D., of Staunton, Va., writes to 
the Medical Bulletin: 

Doctor C., aet. 36, was attacked 10th Sept. last,. 
with intense pain over the region of the left kidney, 
and along the course of the corresponding ureter, 
the result of the passage of a calculus. He had fre. 
quently, previous to the attack, passed several small 
lithic acid calculi, with his urine. The attack was 
violent, and his suffering almost intolerable. Chlo- 
roform was used frequently to anzesthesia, and also 
internally in liberal doses, with tinct. opii and mor- 
phiz sulphas, with sinapisms and hot hip bath, with 
only temporary relief. 

All seeming to fail, the following treatment was 
adopted with prompt and permanent relief: 

Half a pound of strong ground coffee was added to 
12 teacupfuls of hot water, which was boiled down 
to nine. One teacupful was ordered hot every 20 
or 30 minutes, until 8 were administered, which 
gradually brought on perfect relaxation and com- 
plete subsidence of all pain. He has felt not the 
slightest evidence of a return of the attack up to 
this time, Oct. 10, 1869. We have not the time, if 
prepared, to dwell upon the modus operandi, but 
give the facts for the profession and the benefit of 
medical science. 


Primitive Surgery. 

Prof. ANDREWS says in the Chicago Medical Er- 
aminer : 

The first care of the Apache medicine-man, is to 
have on the field of battle some fresh boughs of the 
ash, whose leaves are used in the dressings. Quite 
as important, also, is a quantity of the mescal root. 
The latter is a nutritious root, which is roasted and 
carried with them as food. When it is chewed and 
the nutritive part extracted, there remains in the 
mouth a wad of woody fibres, like a plug of coarse 
tow. The doctor first lays on the wound a fresh 
ash leaf; he then places on it a plug of the chewed 
mescal fibres, and thrusts the whole into the wound 
a plan which in narrow wounds must often be very 
useful, but rarely of any benefit in gunshot injuries, 
as the latter seldom bleed. It would seem that, 
they are not content to leave the tampon quietly in 
its place, but deem it important to change it fre- 
quently. After one of the battles in New Mexico, 
where some twenty or thirty savages were wound- 
ed, the U.S. surgeon found the Apache field hos- 
pital, and discovered in it about a bushel of the 
bloody mescal plugs, which had accumulated from 
their constant change of dressings. After this pro- 
cess has been continued unti] they deem the danger 
of hemorrhage entirely over, the next step is to go 
deeper, for the first plugs were only pushed into the 
orifices of the wounds. They now fill the entire 
track of the arrow or bullet to its extremity, with # 
tampon, which they allow to remain a short time. 
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Finally, they remove it, and complete the cure by 
the application of herbs externally. All this treat- 
ment is accompanied with a suitable amount of 


superstitious mummery. 


Toxic Action of Quinine. 

Dr. EDWARD GARRAWAY, of Faversham, writes 
tothe British Medical Journal: 

I was called last month to a lady, aged 40, in pre- 
ious good health, who had been suddenly seized 
rith oedema of the face and limbs, accompanied by 
an unusual erythematous rash. She had considera- 
ble uneasiness in the preecordia, and was in a state 
ofgreatalarm. Certainly there was sufficient cause, 
for she was greatly distigured, and her arms felt 
rady to burst. Her idea was, that she had been 
poisoned by a white powder, which she had procured 
ata chemist’s, in mistake for quinine, and of which 
about a grain had been taken in a glass of wine. I 
taxed her with having eaten fungi, shell-fish, decom- 
posing cheese, and other unwonted articles of food, 
but she pleaded guilty to none of these things. On 
bringing me the remains of the white powder, it 
provedto be pure sulphate of quinine. I repudiated 
the idea of this having done her any harm. After 
three or four days, the cedema and the rash subsided | 
but the skin of the face scaled off, and there was 
peling of the hands and feet, as after scarlatina, 
My patient remaining somewhat enfeebled, I, unre- 
fectingly, ordered a quinine mixture, by way of 
tonic. Two hours after taking the first dose—two 
grains—she sent for me, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, you have 
poisoned me with quinine again.” To my infinite 
chagrin and mortification, all the former symptoms 
recurred. 

I doubt if I have omitted prescribing quinine any 
day for the last twenty years—in this locality it is 
largely needed—and this is the first instance in which 
Ihave recognized any ill effect, beyond headache, 
resulting from its administration. 


Graefe. 

In a letter from Dr. BEARD to the Medical Re- 
tord, the following account of this distinguished 
physician appears: 

The many friends of Graefe in America will re- 
gret to learn, that his health has been so feeble that 
he was obliged to suspend active labor and flee to 
Switzerland. I was informed, however, by one of 
the assistants of his clirique, that his affection, 
Which was of a pulmonary character, has been so 
fir relieved by change of air and scene, that there 
isa good probability of his return to the duties of 
his profession. 

The popularity of Graefe among the masses of 
the people is, I think, unparallelled in the medical his- 
tory of modern times. It is to be accounted for 
partly by the fact that, although of noble descent, 
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his sympathies have been with the people; partly by 
his well-known clinique, where 6000 patients are 
annually treated; partly by a personal magnetism 
that both fascinates and inspires, and partly, also, 
by the good fortune in having been born in a land 
where scientific men are better appreciated, and 
more highly honored than in any other nation of 
our times. 

A distinguished writer, matchless in sarcasm, has 
said of Westminster Abbey, “that it contained 
many monuments without a name, and many 
names without a monument.” The same remark 
will not so truly apply to modern Prussia, for here 
the laurels are prepared for men of thought as well 
as men of action, for philosophers and thinkers as 
well as for kings and generals, for those who save 
life as well as for those who destroy it. Even Ber- 
lin, fresh in the excitement of a victorious war, seems, 
by no means, to bring the first fruits of its affection 
to the altars of royalty, at least, so far as can be 
judged from the numberless pictures, photographs, 
and other similar expressions of the popular feeling 
that abound in the streets and shops of the city. 
Far above the names of King William and Bis- 
marck, and surmounting them, as the dome of a 
cathedral surmounts its minarets and towers, is the 
name of Alexander von Humboldt. Such popular- 
ity of scientific men is unknown in America or in 
England. They here accord to Humboldt the 
honor which we are accustomed to bestow only on 
military deliverers and distinguished statesmen, 
and the shop windows and bookstores of Berlin 
display almost as many remembrances of that great 
leader in sciences as New York presents of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

Next to Humboldt, the scientific name which is 
dearest to the masses of the people in Berlin is that 
of Graefe. 


Treatment of Snake-Bites. 

Dr. G. B. HALForD has published an article on 
the treatment of snake-bites by the injection of 
ammonia into the veins. He says that, in order to 
avoid the fallacies and difficulties attending the poi- 
soning of dogs by snake-bites, he has injected the 
snake-poison subcutaneously, and in only one in- 
stance out of many has he failed to produce the 
effect of the poison. As to the manner of adminis- 
tering the ammonia, he says that, when given by the 
mouth, the stomach is more likely to reject than 
to retain it; that the circulation is slow, and, con- 
sequently, absorption does not take place; that 
the ammonia, before it enters the circulation, ceases 
to be that which was given (part, at least, being con- 
verted into hydrochlorate); and that experience 
shows that the method cannot be relied on. Sub- 
cutaneous injection is inadmissible, because the 
ammonia destroys the tissues and is not absorbed, 
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The plan which Dr. Halford follows is to inject 
liquid ammonia mixed with two parts of water 
directly into a vein; within twenty or thirty seconds 
it passes to every part of the body. Dr. Halford re- 
lates four experiments on dogs, performed in Octo- 
ber and November of last year; and relates ten 
cases of snake-bite in the human subject, in some 
of which the injection of ammonia proved success- 
ful—the failure in one case arising apparently from 
the remedy having been delayed too long. Insome 
of the successtul cases, the patients had passed into 
a state of stupor, from which they emerged soon 
after the injection. In one of the cases, a girl, aged 
14, was retored from a comatose state by the injec- 
tion of ammonia—no other remedy being used— 
and recovered in a few hours. Next day, she was 
again bitten, and was again restored by the ammo- 
nia. On both occasions, the ammonia produced a 
state of excitement, for which it was necessary, the 
second time, to administer sedatives for two or three 
days. 


The Climate of Laramie Valley. 

Dr. H. H. Hurp writes to the N. Y. Medical 
Record: 

“The constantly increasing number of patients 
who come under our observation every year, suffering 
from rose cold or hay fever, has turned the attention 
of medical men to those localities in which it does 
not exist. Hitherto the sea-coast, or some of the 
islands in the Northern lakes, have constituted 
almost the only place of refuge from this annoying 
affection. Since the opening of the Pacific Railroad, 
many inquiries have been made about the influence 
of the climate of the high table-lands, which lie be- 
tween Nebraska and Salt Lake upon this disease, 
and I therefore take the liberty of laying before 
your readers the following extracts from a letter 
written by Dr. H. Latham, of Wyoming Territory: 
‘The Laramie Valley is situated at an altitude of 
7100 feet above the sea. It is on both sides of a 
pure, rapid mountain stream fed by the melting 
snows of the Snowy Range. The Blacks Hills 
bound the valley on the east, rising to the altitude 
of 2000 feet above it. On the south and west is the 
great Snowy Range, at a distance of 30 miles, rising 
7000 or 8000 feet above it. The hills and moun- 
tains are covered with short grasses, while higher 
upon their sides pines and other evergreens grow. 
The valley is covered with short grass throughout 
its whole breadth. The bills, mountain sides, and 
valley are alike dry. The soil is a light, sandy 
loam, and the wash of the mountains has little or 
no vegetable deposit. I do not know of a square 
rod of marsh in the Territory. The grasses finished 
their growth and ripened during June, until which 
time they wore a deep green, but now (Aug. 6th), 
owing to the absence of rain and the dry character 
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of the soil, they are far advanced in curing—gg 
much so as to give arich straw-color to plain and 
hill-side. On the mountain, hill-side and valley, I 
do not know of a sandy place where the air can - 
stir up any fine dust. The temperature is mild, 
and the air exceedingly dry. In both particulars— 
temperature and humidity—it is equable—more go, 
I think, than any other region on this continent, 
In proof of this I enclose meteorlogical notes for 
July. During four years’ experience I have never 
seen a case of asthma or hay fever. Of all the sup- 
posed causes of this last troublesome disease, I can- 
not see a single one in our soil, climate, or vegeta 
tion. I have, however, never met a case brought 
here as a test. * * * * I can only give my 
opinion, and say that I know of no reason why 
there should not be complete immunity from hay 
fever in these mountains. So far as the question 
of the adaptability of this climate to the wants of 
those who are suffering from debility, in any form 
and from any cause, I answer unhesitatingly, that it 
has no equal in America during the summer 
months.’ 

“The meteorolugical notes inclosed, fully cor- 
roborates all that has been stated above regarding 
the uniformity of temperature and freedom from 
moisture. The highest temperature at any single 
observation is 86°, while the lowest at any one ob- 
servation is 40°. The highest daily mean of tem- 
perature is '75.50°, and the lowest during the month 
of July is 57.50°, while the average daily mean is 
64.64°. There were only four days in which rain 
fell, and that only to the depth of 57-100 of an inch, 
while the remaining twenty-seven days were pleas- 
ant. Observations with the hygrometer rarely gave 
a daily mean of less than 55°, or more than 72°. 
This extreme dryness of the air would seem to be 
almost the sole phenomena from which any unfavor- 
able influence upon hay fever might arise. It is 
possible, but not probable, that this light, dry air 
may cause an irritation of the nasal and pharyngeal 
mucous surfaces. Its immunity from the other 
causes of this form of asthma renders this Laramie 
Valley worthy of a trial, by those who are com- 
pelled to go to some favorable region to avoid the 
discomforts of the above-mentioned disease, pre 
duced by the abundant vegetation of more highly 
cultivated localities.” 





Reviews and Book Notices. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

THE CoLLEGE CoURANT ILLUSTRATED.—This 
successful college, literary and scientific paper, pub- 
lished at New Haven, the seat of Yale College, has 
commenced a series of illustrated biographical arti- 
cles. The first is a sketch and portrait of the new 
President of Harvard, C. W. Elliot. The portrait is 
a very excellent one. Sketches of other distin 
guished college men, with their portraits, will foliow 
from week to week; also, views of colleges, 
cuts of new scientific apparatus. Among the con- 
tributors to the CouRANT are a hundred or more of 
the ablest College Presidents and Professors in the 
Country. 
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s7 Medical Society and Clinical Reports, Notes and 
Observations, Foreign and Domestic Correspondence, 
News, etc., etc., of general medical interest, are respect- 
fally solicited. 


Articles of special importance, such especially as re- 
original experimental research, analysis, or obser- 
ration, will be liberally paid for. 


«7 To insure publication, articles must be practical, 
wief as possible to do justice to the subject, and carefully 
red, 80 as to require little revision. 
We particularly value the practical experience of coun- 
ty practitioners, many of whom possess a fund of infor- 
nation that rightfully belongs to the profession. 


NOTICE!! 

By reference to the Prospectus in another 
column, it will be seen that we have made, 
ad are making arrangements for communica- 
ions from some of the best medical writers, 
md most prominent medical men in the coun- 
ty. WE ARE EXPENDING MORE ON THE 
lITERARY DEPARTMENT OF THE REPORTER 
THAN WAS EVER BEFORE DREAMED OF IN 
ms COUNTRY. If the leading Physicians 
ud Surgeons of America do not write for the 
nedical journals, as do those of Europe, we 
ae determined that it SHALL BE NO FAULT 
orpours. We shall expect—and have a RIGHT 
fo expect, a commensurate support. 

For new subscribers we make the following 
LIBERAL OFFERS: 

1. To any of our present subscribers who 
vill send us a new name, a copy of the Puy- 
sclAN’s DAILY PocKET RECORD; and credit 
on books, etc., for more than one name, to the 
mount of ONE DOLLAR for each name. 

2. New subscribers who remit $5, will be 
entered to the end of 1870. Those who send 
intheir subscriptions soon, will therefore re- 
tive the REPORTER for FOURTEEN MONTHS 
for Five Dollars ! 


PORTRAIT OF DR. GROSS. 

Asa NEw YEAR’sS PRESENT, we propose 
tosend our subscribers in the issue of the 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER for Jan- 
wary Ist, 1870, a Splendid, First-class, Original 
SEEL-ENGRAVED PORTRAIT of 

SAMUEL D. GROSS, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medical 
College of this city. 

[PA few Artists’ PRoorFs of the Portrait 
willbe struck off on boards of a size suitable 
for framing. Price $1.00 each. 
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A NEGLECTED STUDY. 

So far as we are aware there is not a medi- 
cal college in the United States that includes 
in its faculty a professor of the history of med- 
icine. Nor is therea book in the English 
language which treats of this subject in any 
adequate manner. Yet no one who re- 
flects at all carefully, and has his eyes open 
to the benefits of former experience, can 
doubt for a moment but that this study, now 
so much neglected, is one of great importance 
and practical utility. 

There is not even a clear conception in the 
minds of most what such a history or histor- 
ical course should be, otherwise we should not 
hear, as we often do hear, the exclamation, 
“ What use is there of a knowledge of ex- 
ploded theories and obsolete doctrines?” or 
“What benefit is it to the practitioner to 
know a quantity of dates and names of doc- 
tors long since dead, and nigh forgotten ?”’ 

Now, the history of medicine neither means 
a history of medical theories, nor a biograph- 
ical compendium of once distinguished teach- 
ers, nor an account of diseases and epidemice. 
It is true that Sprengel gives us the first, 
Renouard the second, and Heser the third, 
and each calls his work a history of medicine. 
Hence it is that the profession in America, 
seeing nothing offered it in this department 
but such husks containing little nutriment, has 
neglected completely the topic, or given it no 
space in the curriculum of the college. 

This is a serious though a natural error, and 
its reaction on medical science is evident 
in many things. There is great readiness 
to confess that medicine is not an exact 
science, that there is fashion in remedies 
as there is in dress, that we owe little to the 
old masters, that much which they thought 
salutary we know to be prejudicial and con- 
trariwise ; much that we suppose to be new 
and good is but a revival of ancient practice 
andsuggestions. These vague expressions, 80 
common, so plausible, yet on the whole so 
false, arise from ignorance. We venture to 
say that not half a dozen physicians, educated 
exclusively in this country, can be found who 
can tell precisely and clearly what views even 
such a famous doctor as Van Helmont prac- 
ticed upon. How little, then, are the masses 
of physicians able to derive benefit from the 
experience and observation of generations? 

The History of Medicine should be studied 
as a record of the various means and appli- 
ances by which mankind has, from the earliest 
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times, attempted to combat disease. Necessa- 
rily the ideas they formed of the nature of dis- 
ease, of the human body and its functions, of 
the processes of chemistry and pharmacy ,of the 
origin of epidemics, of the mechanical princi- 
ples involved in obstetrics and surgery, and of 
the specific qualities of drugs would come in- 
to the plan and be grouped around the central 
scene of the conflict with death. Then, too, 
as all human action is carried on by human 
agents, the famous characters of the past, the 
grand old masters, whose footsteps ever echo 
through the ages, would have a prominent po- 
sition in the tableau, not as stiff figure-heads, 
tacked to some theory, or labelled and laid 
away as of such a name and date, but as active 
participants in the struggle for truth, listening 
attentively to what they could catch of na- 
ture’s whispered secrets, and repeating them 
in clear tones to their day and generation. 

Medical history, studied in this manner, 
taught as the constant efforts of the human 
mind to meet and conquer physical death, as 
the gradually accumulated wisdom of all ages, 
as the panorama of man’s onward struggles 
to knowledge, would have a deep interest and 
a practical valve, which have not been credit- 
ed to it heretofore. Such instruction would 
lead us to respect our predecessors more highly, 
and would aid us to steer clear of many fol- 
lies and vain delusions which pseudo-science is 
ready to offer. It would teach us that by care- 
ful experiment and rational observation, med- 
icine may rank as an exact science ; that as in 
chemistry and other natural sciences, so here 
the laws we deal with are universal and un- 
failing. 

Which of our American colleges will be the 
first to inaugurate such a professorship, and 
who will be the man to fill it in such a way 
as will prove its real usefulness ? 


INTEMPERANCE AS A DISEASE. 

In the transactions of the Medical Society 
of the State of Pennsylvania, is the report of 
of a committee ov this subject, which deserves 
some comment, if not criticism. The Chair- 
man of the Committee is Dr. Jos—EPH PARRISH, 
who has charge of the Private Inebriate 
Asylum near Media, Pa. Without actually 
urging the propriety of “‘ moderate drinking,” 
this report is unquestionably and plainly in 
favor of it. The desire for stimulants and nar- 
cotics is characterized as a natural tendency, a 
constitutional “sense of want,” everywhere 
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felt, everywhere satisfied, and therefore (mark 
the sequitur) laudable and right. 

Without, at present, going further, let usex. 
amine the logic of this argument. Are all the 
natural and universal tendencies of human na. 
ture properandcorrect? If so, what becomes 
of Christianity, which is based on the belief 
in a fallen, a naturally evil disposition? There 
is a universal tendency in man to covet his 
neighbor’s goods, and to get them in any way 
he can. Is this to be justified by the same 
therefore? Ifso, what becomes—not of Chris. 
tianity merely—but of any moral or civil lay 
at all? 

But to apply the statement closer. Is this 
craving, so wide-spread, so generally indulged, 
one of health or disease? The Report grants 
that it is in effect one of disease, one which 
the individual feels “ must be satisfied or he 
is unfitted for the service of life.’”? We know 
that in perfect health no man wants either 
stimulants or narcotics, except when already 
habituated to them. Now, is every diseased 
craving, every abnormal desire of the sick 
body to be obeyed asa voice of nature? Who 
is ready to defend this reductio ad absurdum! 
And what a responsibility does he assume who, 
on this slender ground, risks the welfare of 
thousands ! 


LIFE INSURANCE AGAIN. 

What we said in a late editorial on this topic 
seems to have touched a number of people on 
what must be a sensitive spot. Fortunately 
we have found quite as many on our side as 
against us. Shortly after it appeared a phy- 
sician, connected with one of the leading com- 
panies in this city as examiner, called and 
said: “I am glad you are disclosing some of 
the abuses of the Insurance companies. Itis 
time that the unfairness of many of them were 
exposed.” 

The president of another company freely 
granted that many of the abuses we spoke of 
are prevalent, but objected to the article be- 
cause it seemed to oppose the system of in: 
surance altogether. 

This was certainly not our intention, as we 
esteem very highly the theory of Life Insu- 
ance, and what we have to object to is not af 
all the system itself, but the abuses—we be 
lieve we can say the notorious abuses—which 
prevent the system from being courageously 
and honestly carried out. We deplore, and 
we have a right to deplore, the ignorance and 
the timidity, not to say venality, which we 
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now exists in reference to medical examina- 
tions, certificates, etc., not of all, but of many 
companies, and the manifest injustice of the 
forfeiture and other plans. 


If we are so earnestly desired to make good 
gur words we shall have no hesitation and no 
jificulty in doing so. Let us take, in order 
to display the medical skill which presides 
over some of these companies, the Knicker- 
poker Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, of which Dr. E. W. DERBY is Consult- 
ing Physician. He has recently issued a small 
pamphlet entitled “Instructions to Medical 
Examiners,” accompanied with a Circular 
“recommended for earnest perusal’? by the 
President, Erastus LYMAN. The Circular is 
tich. This is the exordium : 


NEw York, Aug. 2d, 1869. 


“To the Medical Examiners o f the Knickerbocker 
Life Insurance Company : 


GENTLEMEN.—Requested by the President, 
agreeable to myself, but hastened by circum- 
sances, I diffidently, modestly, becomingly 
confident, place before you the following for 
perusal. 

Itis an every-day occurrence tous as thinking 
beings, that many of the thoughts which are 
constantly and oft flitting athwart and through 
our minds, acquire out of their inconstancy 
and recurrence a constancy of ideas thereby 
assuming the garb of facts which, by their 
wsociation, obtain the seeming of solid facts.”’ 


And this is the peroration : 


“Clusters of thoughts throng me on every 
tide, and the poised pen awaits their bidding, 
but as your patience may not be as inexhaust- 
ible as my subject, it is proper perhaps that I 
thould close for the present. Let us, then, 
vith one harmonious unity of opinion and 
purpose, invigorated with reburnished intelli- 
gence, hesitating not, faltering not, deviating 
not from the one pathway, whose gate is hu- 
nility, to which truthful conscience is the key, 
ever and forever continue the inflexible cham- 
— of our peerless Knickerbocker ; never 
ailing in our contributive mite to the swell- 
he e of ber envied splendor of success, the 

ence of which has with electric speed 
flooded everywhere ; knowing full well that 
the PRESTIGE of the past is but the harbinger 
of the future, and that ere long she will pro- 
tim in trumpet tones through her millions, 
that the veil of probability is rent asunder, and 
that her well-deserved fullness is so nearl 
chap letely harvested, that she will reflect suc 
halo of lustre as will equal the morn tide 
lustre irradiating the horizon, and that she will 
rejoice in her colossal mightiness of strength 

é a giant to run his race.” 

The body of the instructions is of course 
borrowed from well-known authorities, but 





here and there the Consulting Physician strikes 
out with bold originality. For instance, in 
reference to female risks, he says: “It has: 
been deemed advisable to accept such females 
only as are willing to allow a proper uterine 
examination. <A digital or speculum exami- 
nation is necessary. If married, their hus- 
bands must, if acceptable, be insured.” 

Now when such a medical light as this is to 
guide the whole medical staff of a company— 
and we have not shown DERBY at his worst 
—we seriously ask is our warning unfounded? 
Can it be supposed that subordinates will not 
take advantage of the imbecility of their supe- 
rior? If such is the head, what must the 
members be ? 

The figures which a correspendent took 
pains to give us, and which we willingly pub 
lished, are drawn from the returns made by 
companies themselves. Their accounts have 
not been audited by any disinterested tribunal, 
and while we have no wish to discredit them 
in the main, we all know that a company con- 
ducting a business irregularly would make 
false returns to conceal deficiences. We also 
know that the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts discovered,in the year 1868, 
discrepancies in some companies nearly to the 
amount of half a million of dollars in their 
valuations. But these points as outside of the 
medical branch of the question, we prefer to 
leave for financial journals. We only wish to 
call attention again to the palpable unfairness 
of confiscating partially paid up policies. We 
know several instances where this has resulted 
in most distressing injustice. And we now 
recall one of a clergyman who, in order not to 
lose his investment in an Endowment Policy, 
is obliged to submit to painful deprivation in 
order to keep his policy alive. For him and 
for many another, the system is a hard one, 
and after all, of dubious utility. 


~- 
> 





Death from a Dissecting Wound. 


Prof. Baum, one of the most eminent medical 
men of Berlin, died a few days since under fearful 
circumstances; while dissecting before a class of 
students he pricked a finger. He thought it a mere 
abrasion of the skin, and failed to cauterize it. 
Two days afterwards his hand began to swell, and 
became enormous. The poison pervaded his whole 
system and killed him. He retained his conscious- 
ness nearly to the last, and saw his end approach 
with undisturbed firmness. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Case of Surgeon Green. 

The approval by the Secretary of the Navy, of 
the findings of the Court Martial in the case of Sur- 
geon Green is meeting with severe and just criticism 
on all sides. If it is necessary, in order to be a 
Medical officer in the Navy of the United States, to 
renounce one’s professional opinion, to deliberately 
do injustice to a sick man, to falsify the oath which 
the Surgeon takes to do his duty by the sick, and to 
defer in matters of Medical Science to an ignoramus, 
—if it is neccessary to do all this at the beck and 
nod of some ignorant upstart clothed in a little brief 
authority, then the Navy of the U. S. is a disgrace 
to the country and world. 

‘He should have obeyed and afterward protested,” 
say the martinets, “ then discipline would have been 
maintained.” That is tosay, that every order to a 
Medical Officer about the sick in his care, even if 
uttered by a drunkard, an insane man, or a heartless 
tyrant, must be promptly obeyed,and the Doctor 
may complain afterward (after his patient’s death, 

perhaps), if indeed he be not refused this privilege 
as Dr. Green was. For instance, if he is ordered to 
report a man well who is sick, or to say that one has 
measles when he has yellow-fever, he is to perjure 
himself by complying. A fico for such discipline! 

We shall look with interest for the forthcoming 
report of the new Secretary of the Navy (ROBESON) 
in the hope that on this subject he may show the 
same good judgment and discrimination that has 
characterized other of his acts. 


Phosphoric Acid in Organic Nature. 

In a recent number of the Scientific American it 
is remarked that the exudates of plants generally 
contain no phosphoric acid ; at least such is the case 
with manna and gum-arabic. It is known that in 
exhausting the pulp of young roots with water, 
fibrin is obtained, which contains pectose and the in- 
crusting substances, It follows, therefore, that the 
skeleton of vegetables owes its solidity not to the 
phosphates, as is the case with that of animals. The 
leaves that remain in the forests during winter yield 
ashes rich in iron, silica, and lime, but free of phos- 
phorus. It is also worthy of note that, although 
analysis has as yet failed to discover phosphates in 
the sea, the maritime plants contain considerable 
quantities of this substance. 

Corenwinder, at least, has searched in vain for 
phosphoric acid in the water of the North Sea, as 
well as in the boiler sediments of vessels crossing 
the ocean. The pollardsof flowers and the spores 
of cryptogams are rich in acid of phosphorus; this 
being especially the case with the pollards of Lilium 
candium. It is remarkable that the ashes of pollards 
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and those of the semen of animals are nearly aljjg 
in their component parts, they being both rich i, 
phosphoric acid. 


‘The Fossil Man.” 

At Lafayette, twelve miles south of Syracuse, y, 
Y., early in October, a farmer commenced to dig, 
well, and had reached the depth of two and a hay 
feet in the loose surface soil when his spade strug 
some stony mass. Uncovering it he discovered, 
his astonishment, that it was the figure of a ma, 
about ten feet high, rudely cut in a soft sandstone. 
The uews soon spread. First it was supposed toby 
a petrified giant of the human species, (!) then » 
idol of the Indians, and finally a work of the early 
Jesuits. All these suppositions are absurd and wy. 
tenable, and we have no doubt that this archeolog. 
cal specimen, like Abbe Domenech’s famous Lim 
des Sauvages, recently published by the Frend 
government, is the work of cotemporary artists, why 
have resolved to make a good thing out of publir 
ignorance and curiosity. 


Keenness of the Senses. 

Saunderson the mathematician lost his sight is 
1683—when only one year old—after a severe a 
tack of the small-pox. But spite of his comple 
blindness, he gave himself up to the assiduous duty 
of the sciences, and finally lectured at the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge, on mathematics and optics, with 
wonderful success, His sense of touch was exquis 
itely fine, Thus in a collection of Roman medals, 
he could distinguish the genuine from the false, a- 
though the latter were often so admirably counter 
feited as to deceive those who examined them vill 
their eyes. By the different feeling of the air on 
his face, he could tell when an object was placed b 
fore him. And his hearing was so accurate in 
seizing and appreciating the slightest sounds, th 
he could determine the height of any chamber int 
which he was introduced, and his distance from 
the wall! 

Alexander von Humboldt. 

The centennial aniversary of the birth day of thi 
great naturalist, leads usto remark, that among 
his numerous contributions to science, there a 
several of much interest and value to anatomiss 
and physiologists. He was one of the first to ex 
amine critically the action of the electric current o1 
nerve and muscle fibre ; his observations on the en- 
demic diseases of the tropics are still quoted; and 
many of his physiological papers are referred to i 
leading works on that subject. 


Vaccination. 
At a meeting of the Social Science Association 
in New York, Prof. Francis Bacon, of Yale Colleg: 
read an article on vaccination as an element of pub 
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lic health. He remarked that if ever the practice 
of vaccination falls into disrepute, we shall have a 
new pestilence among us, destroying yearly from 
$,000 to 6,000 persons in and about New York. 
There is a vague feeling among the community at 
large, and even among physicians, that vaccination 
now and then transmits a constitutional disease. 
«Js it possible, Doctor, that my child can have 
taken scrofula from a scrofulous child through vac- 
cination?” Without declaring such a thing abso- 
lutely impossible, we may safely say that it a great 
deal easier for the child to have taken it from its 
parents! In England probably 30,000,000 vaccina- 
tions have been performed during the present cen- 
tury. With what evil results? Marson, who has 
performed over 50,000 vaccinations, “ has never seen 
other diseases communicated with the vaccine dis- 
ease, nor does he believe in the popular reports that 
they are so communicated.” Leese, with an ex- 
perience scarcely less extensive, agrees with Marson. 
Dr. West, who has treated, during 17 years, 26,000 
infants and children, is of the same view. Prof. 
Paget, speaking from a large experience, says: 
“Now, vaccination (though I believe it very rarely 
does,) by disturbing the general health, may give 
opportunity for the external manifestation and com- 
plete evolution of some constitutional affection 
which, but for it, might have remained rather longer 
Jatent.”” And he adds: “This is the worst thing 
that can, with any show of reason, be charged 
against vaccination ; even this can very seldom be 
charged with truth.” That is to say, a child with a 
“humor in the blood” will be apt to have the humor 
“break out” whenever the system is irritated, 
whether by vaccination, teething, or bad diet. Can 
the medical profession be expected to support a sys- 
tem which will take away a certain portion of their 
practice? Very likely, yes; for the operation is to 
many a troublesome one, and it is not paid in pro- 
portion to the loss of time it involves. Cannot, 
then, the Governments of States or the General 
Government be induced to take the simple step of 
offering vaccination to all, under guarantees of 
purity such as the public would confide in? 


Prize Questions. 

At the recent meeting of the Boylston Medical 
committee appointed by Harvard College, it was vo- 
ted that no dissertation on either of the subjects 
proposed for the year 1869 was considered worthy of 
a prize. 

The following are the questions proposed for 
1870: 

1. The Modern Pathology of Tumors. 

2. Aphasia, or the Relation of the Brain to 

Speech. 

The author of the best dissertation considered 

worthy of a prize, on either of the subjects proposed 
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for 1870, will be entitled to a premium of two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Dissertations on these subjects must be trans- 
mitted, postpaid, to John Jeffries, M.D., on or be- 
Sore the first Wednesday in April, 1870. 

The following questions are proposed for 1871 :— 

1. Criticisms on the recent opinion of a medical 
writer that the less serious Diseases of the Ear may 
be successfully treated by a well-qualified general 
practitioner, and the more serious affections by 
none. 

2d. Recent advances in the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Cutaneous Disease. 

Dissertations on these subjects must be trans- 
mitted as above, on or before the first Wednesday 
in April, 1871. 

The author of the best dissertation on either of 
the subjects proposed for 1871 will be entitled to a 
premium of one hundred and fifty dollars. 


A Seasonable Hint. 

In a thoughtful article in a late number of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL re- 
marks: 

1 will ask you to note carefully the expression 
and figures of the young girls whom you may chance 
to meet in your walks, or you may watch them at 
a concert, or on some grand occasion. Then, I 
think, you will see many very charming faces, the 
like of which the world cannot match—figures 
somewhat too spare of flesh, and especially south of 
Rhode Island a marvellous littleness of hand and 
foot. But look a little further:—you will be struck 
with a certain hardness of line in form and feature 
which should not be seen between thirteen and 
eighteen. Maultitudes of our young girls are 
merely pretty to look at—their destiny is the shawl 
and the sofa, neuralgia, weak backs and hysteria— 
that domestic demon, which has made, I am per- 
suaded, almost as much wretchedness as the hus- 
band’s dram. 


The Pope and the Doctors. 

We are led to believe that a statement made re- 
cently by acorrespondent in this Journal is a mistake. 
We allude to the monition said to have been issued 
by the Pope to the physicians of Rome, enjoining 
them in no case to continue their attendance upon 
patients who are dangerously ill unless they have 
made their confession within three days after the 
doctor’s first visit. In one of the Roman Catholic 
papers a correspondent from Stuttgart enclosed the 
following translation of an article in the Deutsches 
Volksblatt, a Wurtemburg Catholic newspaper : 

“ Our correspondent in Rome writes to us under 
date of May 24: ‘ The Cardinal Vicar has issued a 
circular by which the Physicians and Apothecaries 
are reminded of the old law, which imposes upon 
them the duty of urging sick persons, where life 
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may appear in danger, to confer with their confes- 
sors: it has frequently happened lately in Rome that 
people have died without the sacraments, who it was 
by no means to be supposed would have neglected 
confession had they been informed of their situa- 
tion.’” 

We hope that it is on this circular that the report 
in question was based. 


Empiric Practice. 

A physician of experience writes to us: 

“T am glad to see you advocating, in a measure, 
what may be called empiric practice. Every 
physician of any experience who makes use of his 
powers of observation finds that many agents are 
curative, and can @iscover no satisfactory means of 
accounting for their action. I have’ seen remedies 
produce cures, contrary to all known rules, and yet 
I knew such to be the fact.” 


“Marry or Die.” 

This was the startling title which an English re- 
viewer of the Scotch Registrar General’s report 
adopted in order to bring vividly to the reader’s 
mind the fact that these reports show thatthe mor- 
tality of the unmarried is much greater than that 
of the married in even so moral a community as 
that of Scotland. Indeed it has been maintained by 
several writers on hygiene that no instance of great 
longevity, that is to say over a century, can be found 
among unmarried females. Dr. J. I. Wrieut, 
of this city however, notes a case where a maiden 
lady died recently at the age of 102 years. He says 
there can be no doubt that she was of this age, ‘Such 
an instance is so rare, that we think it worth putting 
on record. 


The Mutter Lectureship. 

The Fifth course of this. Lectureship on Surgical 
Pathology is to be delivered by Dr. JoHN H. BRIN- 
TON. The subject will be “ Gunshot Injuries,” and 
the topics included will be fire-arms and projectiles, 
theory of fire, general phenomena attendant upon 
ball-wounds, death, ratios of casualties in battle, 
local effects of ball wounds, general prognosis, and 
gun-shot injuries of bones, joints, and the chest. 
The lecturer’s extensive experience in sclopetic in- 
juries will render this probably the most instructive 
course yet delivered. 


Conservative Surgery. 

Dr. ANTONIO Piccroni of Bastia relates an in- 
teresting case of conservative surgery in a recent 
number of the Tribune Medicale. About twenty- 
five years ago a boy six years old was brought to his 
office with the third phalanx of the right index 
completely disarticulated by the fall of a sharp 
edged stone upon it. The phalanx hung only by 
a very small shred of skin on the palmar surface to 
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the remainder of the finger. Doctor P. proposed tg 
remove it with the knife, but the child made suq 
an out-cry, that without any real hopes of presery. 
ing it he bound the fragment with great care in it 
natural spot and fastened it with splints. The chilg 
was bled slightly and the cold water dressing ap. 
plied. To his astonishment he found that in three 
days the parts’ had united, by first intention, ang 
in a few weeks no signs of the wound were visible, 


Errata. 

Inthe REPORTER of October 234d, p. 245, second 
column, 16th line from bottom for “scorbutic” read 
scrofulous ; 3d line from bottom for “splinters” 
read splints. Page 246 same article, 6th line from 
the end for “protruded” read pronated; 24 ‘line 
from the end, for “interior” read anterior. The 
signature should be J. F. Grimes, M. D.—and the 
residence Wapello, Iowa. 


Centenarians. 

From the number of centenarians coming to 
light in every direction, one would suppose that the 
average duration of human life is certainly lengthen- 
ing. We have before us an account of one JosHua 
KANNOCK, a native of Scotland, formerly a resident 
of Maine, but living in Ossipee, New Hampshire, for 
forty years past, who is claimed to be, “ according to 
the best information,” one hundred and sixty years 
of age. He is cared for by his descendents of the fifth 
generation, and, it is said, fought in the old French 
and Revolutionary wars, Though now nearly im- 
becile, his recollections of early days are quite clear. 

Will some of our readers in that section informus 
certainly in regard to this case? 


A New Amalgam. 

Those engaged in making experiments. in. frie- 
tional electricity may be interested to ‘learn. the 
composition of a new amalgam, which is said to be 
very much superior to the old composition of two 
parts of quicksilver, one part tin and one part 
zinc. This new composition is made by melting 
two parts of chemically pure zinc in an iron ladle, 
and then carefully adding, while gently stirring # 
with an earthen pipe-stem, one part of quicksilver. 
After cooling, an extremely tough, but éasily pul- 
verized amalgam, of a silver-white color, is ob- 
tained, which may be kept in closed vials for any 
length of time; and when needed, the necessaty 
quantity is to be ground up in a porcelain mortar, 
with a little tallow. 


Meteoric Medicine. 
Of the various cosmical influences which may act 


upon the condition of our bodies and lead to health 
or disease, shooting stars are probably the last that 
will occur to most readers. But the London Spec. 
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dator thinks that it might be plausibly maintained 
on evidence drawn from known facts and dates 
that occasionally a meteoric shower has brought a 
plague and pestilence with it. The ‘‘ sweating sick- 
ness” even has been associated (though, we admit, 
not very satisfactorily) with the 33-year returns 
of great displays of November shooting stars. With- 
out insisting, it says, on such hypotheses as these, 
which scarcely rest on stronger evidence than the 
notion that the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
was brought about by an unusually heavy downfall 
of sodium-laden (that is, salt-laden) meteors, we 
may content ourselves by pointing out that the 
labors of eminent chemists have shown that the air 
is actually loaded at times with precisely such forms 
of metallic dust as the theories of astronomers re- 
specting meteors would lead us to look for. 


Coffee Making. 

We.are more and more pleased with LABIAUX’s 
patent felt filter for making coffee. We take a ma- 
tutinal cup of an infusion of the aromatic berry pre- 
pared by his directions, and begin to think that we 
never knew before what first-rate coffee is. Con- 
cerning coffee it has long been known that about one- 
half of the caffeine disappears in roasting. ‘The ques 
tion has been what became of it, as it was found 
that when all the volatile products are re- 
covered and analyzed, it is not detected among 
them. Mr. PERSONNE has lately solved the problem 
by proving that this lost caffeine is transformed by 
one of the magic touches of organic chemistry into 
methyl-ammonia which can readily be liberated from 
an extract of the roasted berry. 


Woman’s Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary. 

The second session of this institution was opened 
on Tuesday, the 5th instant, Professor Ball deliver- 
ing the introductory address. Since its last session 
the College has leased the building on the south- 
east corner of Second aveuue and Eighth street, ad- 
joining the Infirmary, and so remodelled it as to 
adapt it admirably to its present purpose. With 
these increased facilities, and an augmented number 
of students, the new session begins auspiciously. 


A Polish Medico-Scientific Congress. 

A Congress of Polish Physicians and Naturalists, 
was held, for the first time, on September 20th, at 
Cracow, under the presidency of Professor Meyer. 
Dr. Galezowski, of Paris, was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent. Five sections were formed, viz; 1. Physio- 
graphy; 2. Anatomy and Physiology; 3. Clinical 
Knowledge, under the presidency of Professor Brod- 
owicz, Dr. Dieth (Burgomaster of Cracow,) and Dr. 
Galezowski; 4. Hygiene and Sanitary Policy; 5. 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
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Correspondence. 


DOMESTIC. 


Umbilical Ccoecum. 
Ep. MED. AND SurG. REPORTER: 

DEAR SiR :—I have occasion to notice in your col- 
umns another instance of the occurrence of this 
malformation, in addition to the two given in the 
RERORTER for August 11th, 1866. The monstrosity 
was found at the autopsy of a person dead of 
phthisis ; and, as in each of the instances just cited, 
could have had no appreciable effect upon his gen- 
eral health. The patient had suffered severely with 
diarrhoea during the last stages of his disease, and 
the bowels were in some places inflamed and ulcera- 
ted; but this had nothing to do with the malformation 
in question. In this instance, the cul-de-sac was sit- 
uated on the small intestine, about 83 feet from the 
stomach; as the bowels lay on opening the abdo- 
men, it appeared considerably above and to the left 
of the point representing the middle of the belly, 
upon the convexity of a coil of intestine, and so in 
opposition with the walls of the abdomen in front; 
its axis projected upward, forward, and a little to 
the left. Its general characters were similar to those 
of the two specimens already noticed—particularly 
the first mentioned—so that there is no occasion to 
repeat the description; nor have I anything to offer 
regarding the nature of the malformation, beyond 
what was said on the former occasion. The speci- 
men has been sent to the Army Medical Museum. 

I have not made autopsies enough to be enabled 
to judge how often the malformation really occurs. 
As only about fifty examinations, however, have 
afforded three instances, it is to be inferred that the 
condition is more frequent than may be generally 
supposed. I presume it is congenital; it certainly 
has no appearance of being a result of disease; nor 
can it be recognized by any indication during life. 
Cannot some of your correspondents bring forward 
other cases ? 

Yours, faithfully, 
ELuiottT Cougs. 

Fort Macon, N. C., Oct. 26th, 1869. 


Morphia in Labor. 
EpITORS OF THE MED. AND SuRG. REPORTER: 

I desire to call the attention of parties contending 
about the use of sulphate of morphia as a parturi- 
ent, to a case coming recently under my own obser- 
vation. A lady pregnant with her fifth child, and 
advanced to about seven months and a half, hearty 
and stout, apparently, pursuing an active life, but 
subject to pregnant hysterical attacks of cough, pain 
in the left hypochondria, iu the face, head and limbs, 
vomiting and constipation, sent for me to see her in 
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one of these attacks of pain in the breast and left 
side, (as she had frequently done before,) and I 
found her suffering severely. She had taken a large 
dose of tinct. opii., tinct. valerian and eth. sulpb., 
morph. acet., a mixture I had prescribed previously 
for her, but without relief on this occasion. I im- 
mediately gave her nearly a 3 of a grain of acetate 
of morphia. In the course of twenty minutes she 
was easier, and rested so well that I left the bed- 
side and retired to sleep, (being near midnight). In 
about one honr I was hastily summoned to the bed- 
side again, and found that labor had set in, the 
waters had passed and the child’s head fairly en- 
gaged; and waiting half an hour another pain ex- 
pelled the child, followed immediately by the 
placenta. The child, though premature and very 
small, is remarkably bright and doing well. 

Now, was it the morphia which brought on the 
premature labor? Not the sulphate but the acetate 
of morphia. She had, I must remark, taken morpbia 
before, in fact nearly every day, m small doses to 
allay the hysteric attacks. S. K. 

Pennsyleania. 


Mania-a-Potu. 
Eps. MED. AND SuRG. REPORTER: 

Having seen it stated in your Journal, of April, 
Vith, Vol. xx, by Dr. Henry Yale Smith, that he 
had never seen a case of mania-a-potu in the negro 
race, Iwould say that at the time I received the 
Journal with his article in it, I then hada negro un- 
der treatment for delirium-tremens. It is unneces- 
sary to give the details of the case. The diagnosis 


was unmistakeable. 
J. H. CHITTENDEN, M. D. 


Binghamton N. Y. Oct., 23d, 1869. 


Idiopathic Ptyalism. 
Eps. MED. AND SuRG. REPORTER: 

I was called on the evening of 20th of August, 
1869, to visit Mrs. H., age 65; found ner suffering 
from profuse ptyalism, and constant dripping of 
saliva from the mouth, with all the collection of 
symptoms which indicate the specific action of mer- 
cary on the human system, except the fretor. 

In making my inquiries, she told me she had suf- 
fered from this nearly eight months, growing gradu- 
ally worse, and it now weakens her down considera- 
bly. 

I made search for some cause of irritation in the 
neighborhood of the salivary glands; also the teeth 
and gums, but found none; neither are the princi- 
pal functions of the system impaired. Her appetite 
and digestion are tolerable sound. 

Her previous history throws no light on the case. 
Has always enjoyed good health, had dysentery about 
gen years ago, from which she had a good recovery. 

I have used astringent washes; gave iron, catechu, 
chlorate of potash, at different times internally, 
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which checked the flow somewhat. I would haye 
tried the iodide of potash, but knowing it to pro 
duce salivation in some subjects, 1 feared I might 
aggravate the symptoms. Can she be cured, and 
what course of treatment shall I pursue? If you 
can give me any information it will be thankfully 
received. Yours truly, 
G. T, Fox, M. D. 
Bath, Pa., Oct. 29, 1869. 


News AND MISCELLANY. 


The Galignani Hospital in Paris. 

The following particulars as to the Galignani Hos- 
pital at Paris, from the pen of Dr. SHRIMPTON, are 
given in the British Medical Journal : 

This establishment—twenty beds for the English 
poor in Paris—built by the Messrs. Galignani, ona 
piece of ground purchased by these gentlemen in the 
name of the British Embassador, was opened in 
October, 1865, and has, up to this date, received 351 
patients. 

It was first intended that it should be a retreat for 

the aged and infirm as well asa hospital for the 
sick; but the whole building is now reserved for the 
latter purpose ; and, asa rule, none but serious cases 
are admitted, on account of the small number of 
beds. 
The building, erected ona dry sandy soil, is divided 
into two parts—one for men, the other for women— 
with a separate entrance and a private garden for 
each. The exposures are S. S. E. and N. N. W.— 
The hospital has a garden in front. 

The kitchen, offices, calorifere, bath-rooms and 
washing department, are on the underground 
floor. The ground floor is thus raised, and is divided 
into two wards, with an entrance-passage and stair- 
case, which serves as an air passage on each side. 
The Lady Superior’s room is between them. Each 
ward, 5,796 cubic feet, contains six beds, has four 
large windows, two opposite each other. The door, 
with its lower panels pierced by a number of holes, 
is opposite an open fire-place. For the ventilation, 
there are eight oval openings, (1 foot by 8% inches,) 
two over each window, closed by plates of largely per- 
forated zinc. Two rooms for infectious cases on the 
floor above contain two beds each, and have an 
opening near the ceiling, (4 feet 10 inches by 124 
inches,) closed by plates of perforated zinc, an open 
fire-place, and a large window, S.S. E. aspect. The 
remainder of the building is divided into different 
compartments for private rooms—the chapel, dispen- 
sary, linen-rooms, etc. 

The Physician and Lady Superior give their ser- 
vices gratuitously. 

The last two years taken conjointly will present a 
fair average view of the expenditure and mortality. 

1867.—Number of patients, 99; number of days 
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in hospital, 5,675; household expenses for each pa- 
tient per diem, 1.46 francs, (1s. 3d.); mortality 1 
in 24.4. 

1868.—Number of patients, 94; number of days 
in hospital, 4,216 ; household expenses for each pa- 
tient per diem, 2.26 francs, (1s. 11d.) ; mortality, 1 
in 11.75, (three patients died on entering.) 


University of New York, 

The handsome new edifice just erected for the 
Medical Department of the University of New York 
was opened for Medical teaching for the winter term 
ef 1869-70 on Monday evening, Oct. 18th. 

The Medical Department of the University, which 
was established in 1841 in the Stuyvesant Institute 
en Broadway, was removed in 1851 to No. 107 
East Fourteenth-st. The Fourteenth-st. College 
building being “estroyed by fire in 1866, the Facul- 
ty continued their lectures in the North House of 
the New-York Hospital until last Spring, when Mr. 
Courtland Palmer consented to erect the building in 
Twenty-sixth-st. The interior is well arranged and 
the lecture room is elegantly finished and upholstered. 
Students will no longer be forced to sit on hard 
benches. The introductory lecture to the winter 
course was delivered by Prof. John W. Draper, M.- 
D., LL. D., in the new building. Among the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen seated on the platform were 
the Rev. Isaac Ferris, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor 
of the University ; Martyn Paine, M. D., Professor 
ef Materia Medica and Therapeutics; Jobn W. 
Draper, M. D., LL. D., President of the Faculty 
Alfred C. Post, M. U., Charles A. Budd, M. D., 
John C. Draper, M. D., Alfred M. Loomis, M. D., 
William Darlng, A. M., M. D., F. R. C.S., Henry 
Draper, M. D., William H. Thompson, M. D., J. W. 
§.Gouley, M.D. After a prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Ferris, Prof. Draper came forward, and in a clear 
voice read his lecture. He pointed out the errors 
of the present system of education. With respect 
tomedical education he showed that it is divisible 
into two branches—one of which is best studied by 
attending lectures, the other in the hospitals and at 
dinices. He spoke of the system that had been 
practiced in American colleges 30 years ago, [when 
al the information imparted was by lecture, this 
being the system introduced from the old world 
where it had been in operation for more than a 
thousand years. The first and oldest medical col- 
kge in Europe, that at Salerno, in Italy, was foun- 
ded by learned Saracens before the time of Charle- 
magne. They introduced this lecture system as 
one well adapted to their times, when books were 
very scarce and readers few. In a very instructive 
manner he showed how this plan, so well adapted 
toanon-reading community, had become unsuit- 
able among us, when every one can read, and that 
this change had been brought about by the agency 
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of the press. He said that it not only affected the 
modes of medical instruction, but even those of re- 
ligious worship, and that the newspaper had usurped 
the position of the pulpit, constituting itself the 
chief public instructor. The Medical Department 
of the University of New York had many years ago 
taken the lead in making the necessary modifica- 
tions so far as medical education is concerned by 
the establiahment of practical instruction under the 
designation of college clinics, and that the great 
prosperity of that school had been largely due to 
that change. He insisted that similar changes 
should be made in our public school system, so as to 
give it a more practical turn and make it more in 
harmony with the needs of the preseut day. 

In the course of his remarks on education he said 
that he could conceive of nothing more absurd than 
teaching algebra to girls. The peculiarities of this 
branch is that its symbols save the trouble of think- 
ing. He recommended that a fair knowledge of 
the foreign tongues be obtained, for they have a 
mine of facts which can only be possessed by under- 
standing the language in which they are written. 
Dr. Nott has said that he never let the student go 
into the hospital until he had finished his first 
course. “ We live,” said Prof. Draper, “in an age 
when people are apt to deride theory and to praise 
that which is practical. As the sphere of light ex- 
tends, the circle of darkness which surrounds it be- 
comes larger. Though you may live until your 
locks are silvered and grey, yet you will still be 
students.” In closing he said: “ May the building 
which to-night we inaugurate long continue a bright 
focus of medical learning. From it may there be 
given to our profession many an addition to the 
stock of Science, and from its doors may there go 
forth many generations of educated physicians to 
relieve human suffering, and to bless our land.” 
Prof. Draper was loudly applauded at the close of 
his address. 


The French Census. 

The French Government has just published its 
report on the census of 1866, which contains some 
figures of interest. From 1841 to 186 the excess 
of births over that of deaths amounted to 716,000. 
The annual increase of population, which was only 
0-20 per cent. in 1856, is now 0-36, there being alto- 
gether 680,000 souls more than in 1861. The total 
population in France in 1866 amounted to 38,067,- 
064. The emigration from the rural districts has 
much engaged attention of late, and it is found that 
the urban population has increased from 24 to 30 
per cent. The Department of the Seine has 190 
houses per square kilometre, and 32 individuals per 
inhabited house—the general mean throughout the 
empire being 14 houses and 5 inhabitants. One- 
third of the entire population cannot read. The 
Department of the Bas-Rhin is the best off in this 
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respect, as there are only 5 per 100 whocannot read, 
while in the Haute-Vienne there are 67 per cent. 
The difference in the number of women is so slight 
(0-10 per cent.) that it need hardly be taken into ac- 
count; but the difference in the proportion of wid- 
ows and widowers is remarkable, there being nearly 
twice the number of theformer. The mean age has 
advanced six months since 1851, and is now 31 years 
6 months—i. e., 31 years 2 months for men, and 31 
years 8 months for women. 

Lunatics are returned as 50,726, or 133 per 100,- 
000 inhabitants, there being 91 male lunatics to 100 
female. Sixty-three per cent. are treated in asy- 
lums. In the Depaitment of the Seine the number 
is 239 instead of 133, and in the Seine-et-Oise, it 
rises to 299. The idiots and cretins amounted to 
39,953 or 105 per 100,000, there being 132 males to 
100 females. The proportion rises to 383 in Savoy, 
and to 262 in the Hautes-Alpes. Taking lunatics, 
cretins, and idiots together, there were 92,000 indi- 
viduals deprived of reasoa, or 1 per 420 inhabitants. 
The goi/reur amounted to 51,000, of which number 
7500 had already been enumerated with the cretins. 
The blind are returned as 84 per 100,000 inhabitants, 
or about 1 in 1200. Of the 84, 15 were blind from 
birth. The were 93 females to 74 males. The deaf- 
dumb amounted to 21,214—i. ¢.., 56 per 100,000, or 
about 1 in 1800, three-fourths of the number having 
been born in this condition. There were 62 males 
to 49 females, and the 56 per 100,000 rose to 280 in 
Savoy, aud 214 in the Hautes-Alpes. 

Relative to the Medical Profession the total num- 
bers returned were 43,188, of which number 14,000 
were females. In detail there were 17,000 Physi- 
cians an | Surgeons, their titles being undistinguished, 
8000 reterinaires, 1400 dentists and pedicures, 15,- 
000 sages-femmes, and rather more than 7000 phar- 
maciens and herbalists. For Paris there were 2016 
Physicians and Surgeons, 624 sages-femmes, 1322 
pharmaciens and herbalists, or a total of 4593 per- 
sons directly pursuing the profession—i.e., 2} per 
1000 inhabitants. Adding the families, employes, 
and servants, about 16,000 persons obtain their live- 
lihood through the Medical Profession within the 
limits of the fortification of Paris. 


A Worthy Foundation. 

The Consumptives’ Home, at Boston, which wis 
established on September 28th, 1864, is an institu- 
tion supported upon unusual principles. There is 
no fund endowment or known pecuniary provision 
whatever existiig for the support of the Home. No 
human friend has ever made any promise, express 
or implied, to sustain the institution, which is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary gifts obtained through 
prayer, The only means of soliciting money or ail 
in food, clothinz, or any of the necessaries of life, 
have been the prayers of the founder and manager. 
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The journal of this benevolent physican contains in. 
teresting accounts of the numerous occasions when 
the Home was re.luced to the last extremity through 
the want of some particular article, and when that 
identical article was sent to the institution in answer 
to prayers for it. The Consumptives’ Home wag 
started with on2 house, but now occupies four build- 
ings, the purchase money for which was raised in 
answer to prayer. The last report of the institution 
shows $50,328 has been given by friends during the 
last five years, and $20,105 during the past year, 
The Home has since its opening accommodated 331 
patients, and accommodated 165 patients during the 
year ending September, 1869, 


The Stings of Bees. 

A death caused by the stings of bees has recently 
occurred in England, and a correspondent of the 
London Echo writing upon this melancholy event 
gives as something quite new, the information, very 
familiar in the United States, thaf the application of 
diluted ammonia or spirits of hartshorn removes 
the pain of the stings of insects and even of ser- 
pents, by neutralizing the organic acid contained in 
the fluid ejected. The correspondent also says that 
a most valuable remedy is to be found in one of the 
plants known to visitors to the shows of American 
flowering plants, to wit, the Marsh Tretoil—Ledum 
Palustre. Tie plant meant, however, as indicated 
by the Latin name is the Marsh Tea, or Wild Rose- 
mary, the use of the tincture of which is also fa- 
miliar in this country as a means of allaying cutan- 
eous irritation. The Marsh Trefvil, or Buckbean, 
is an entirely different plant, being intensely bitter, 
and having cathartic and emetic properties. The 
necessity of using Latin names for medical pur- 
poses is strikingly illustrated by the communication 
from the correspondent of the Echo. 


The Sewing Machine. 

The sewing machine has not only produced a rev- 
olution in the method of working with the needle 
and thread, but it has also created a special class of 
nervous diseases among the workers. Dr. Down 
has aiready told how the mechanical action of turn 
ing the sewing machine with the feet causes fune 
tional derangements. Nervous affections are also 
very common among the workers who are thus em- 
ployed. The “jarring” causes in the young and 
weakly extreme nervous irritation and depression, 
hea lache and restlessness. Cases have conie under 
our notice in which health has been permanently in- 
jured by long and continued work of this description. 
In factories, the labor of turning the sewing ma 
chine—labor which, when badly constructed ma 
chines have to be used, is very considerable, and 
with all machines very irksome—should not be 
thrown on the workers, many of whom are mere 
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children, since a very small amount of steam power 
would turn a large number of the machines. The 
girls, by being able to concentrate their attention on 
the work, would direct it with more care, and the 
masters would lose little by doing that which would 
protect the health of their workwomen. 

We doubt much if needlewomen are, as a class, 
much better off than when their sufferings were so 
tenderly told by Hood. It would seem that the ma- 
chine has kept work as scarce, though the workers 
are more plentiful. Women now do much work for- 
merly done by men; and nearly all the cheap clothes 
are the work of women’s hands. Many of the work- 
women suffer from the effects of overcrowding in 
badly ventilated work-rooms. The girls become 
sick and faint, and scores of them come to the hos- 
pital in the hope that medicine will remedy the mal- 
adies—some slight, some grave, which the sanitary 
defects of the work-rooms, and the fatigue of turn- 
ing and the vibration of the machines, have caused. 
Girls employed in cotton-mills are far healthier than 
the seamstresses and tailoresses of London; they 
simply direct and unwind the cotton threads, but 
sewing machine girls, by having to work the ma- 
chines with their feet, suffer severely from the con- 
tinuous vibration.— British Medical Journal. 


Warm Rooms. 


A writer in the British Medical Journal says: 
The daily exposure of young persons to an unnatur- 
ally high temperature leads to the same resuits as 
the“forcing” system employed by gardeners to plants; 
ie, it hastens development. This is noticeable in 
factory districts, and seen amongst the young factory 
workers. English children, who are accustomed to 
toil in warm rooms, often arrive at puberty at as 
early an age as would Spanish or Italian. 


Looking at the “female hands” as they leave a 
cotton factory, one is surprised to see so many stunted 
girls, whose faces are those of children, and whose 
busts are those of fully developed women. And they 
are women, insomuch as that they have arrived atthe 
child-bearing period. These children soon become 
the mothers of weaklings, many of whom die with- 
out having completed one year of life. Such deaths, 
we know, make up the greater portion of the terrible 
total of the mortality-tables of all our large towns in 
factory districts. 

As long as exposure to unnatural heat, combined 
vith insufficient bodily exercise, will thus hasten 
development in children, so will the same causes ac- 
telerat- decay in adults. We exclude that large class 
fmen working at the mouths of furnaces ; for these 
workmen, although exposed to much higher temper- 
dure than the class to which we shall allude, have 
tuficient muscular exercise to counteract the influ- 
tace of prolonged exposure to heat upon their bo- 
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dies ; they work too in the open air or in large work- 
shops, through which fresh air passes freely and 
rapidly. 


Physicians in Rome. 

“ Anne Brewster,” the intelligent foreign corres- 
pondent of the Evening Bulletin of this city, writes : 
I have just received a letter from Dr. Winslow, the 
eminent author of “Force and Nature.” He in- 
forms me that he intends to settle in Rome, this 
coming season, professionally. As he is an able 
man and has had much experience in the practice 
of medicine, he will be a valuable acquisition to 
Americans. 

There are many excellent physicians in Rome. 
Besides the German and Italian, there are also sev- 
eral English doctors, and only one American—Dr. 
Gould. This last-named physician is deservedly 
popular and quite overrun with business, so Dr. 
Winslow will be warmly welcomed to the ranks by 
his professional brethren, and highly appreciated by 
the invalids. 


Casualties to Physicians. 


Boston, Oct. 12.—Late last night Dr. Cole 
of Saxonville, was called from bed on the pretext 
of being required by a sick patient, and on leaving 
his house was shot through the cheek. 

On the 15th ult., during the closing hours 
of the Franklin County Agricultural Society’s ex- 
hibition, at Chambersburg, Pa., Dr. J. A. Maclay, 
of Greenvillage, was thrown from his horse and fell 
upon his head on the track, receiving such injuries 
as caused his death on the 18th. 

Dr. T. P. Andrews, a native of Vermont, 
age 50, and a boarder at the Stevens House, New 
York city, was a few evenings since found dead in 
bed, supposed from an overdose of chlorodyne. 

Dr. Labaugh, a resident of Venango City, 
Pa., was on a recent morning found dead at the side 
of the approach to the river bridge on the Oil City 
side. It is supposed he fell off the walk, which is 
some six feet above the ground, and striking his 
head against a stone was thus killed. He leaves a 
family. 


—A COLLECTION of twenty-five pins, very well 
made, has just been placed in the Louvre, Paris. 
They were found in the subterranean vaults of 
Thebes, and were made more than three thousand 
years ago, showing that the modern invention is 
only a reinvention. 


——A FRENCH savant has announced that he has 
discovered an antidote for nicotine in the common 
watercress. It is said to destroy the poisonous ef- 
fects of nicotine, without altering the aroma of the 
tobacco. 
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—Joseph B. Vansant, M. D., died at his resi- 
dence in Imlaystown, N. J., on the 10th instant, 
aged twenty-five years, During his brief practice 
he won the reputation of being an excellent physcian. 
Though the subject of great bodily affliction, he 
continued his practice till near the close of his life, 
and “ ceased at once to work and live.” 

—— The lunatics in France, according to official 
statistics, amounted to 46,000 in the year 1851, and 
in 1856 they had risen to 60,000, in 1861 to 86,000, 
and in 1867 te 90,670. This astonishing increase is 
attributed to the noxious effects of tobacco and 
absinthe, and to the excitement caused by gambling 
in stocks and by political changes. 


Dr. John Porter, of Troy, Missouri, predicted last 
summer that on the second Saturday of October he 
should die. He did.—Ezxchange. 

What killed him ? 

——An extraordinary fact was stated at the 
meeting of the Cork guardians lately—namely, that 
the small-pox had ceased to exist in Ireland. 

—It is said that traces of an extinct race have 
been found in Arizona. Evidences showed that the 
land had been cultivated for centuries by a people 
having a knowledge of manufactures and arts. 


——tThe French surgeon, Dr. Nelaton, gives the 
name of vesical hemmorrhoids to Napoleon’s disease. 


[Notices inserted in this column gratis, and are solicited 
from all parts of the country ; Obituary Notices and Resolu- 
tions of Societies at ten cents per line, ten words to a line.] 


MARRIED. 


. — 

BAKER—FISHER.—On the 4th inst., at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Germantown, by the Rev. W. E. Ijams, 

harles A. Baker, M. D., and Helen R. Fisher, both of 
Philadelphia. 

BaRnarD—MorGAn.—In Canaan, N. H., Sept. 20, by 
Rev. A. C. Coult, Frank E. Barnard, Chicago, [ll., and 
Miss Fannie A. Morgan, daughter of A. Morgan, M. D., 
of Canaan, N. H. 

CuMMING—WoopRuFF.—At Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 
28, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by the Rev. 
Everard Kempshall, Alex.M. Cumming, Jr., of New York, 
| Harriette B., youngest daughter of Dr. M. M. Wood- 
ruff. 

HEYSINGER—DOWNEY.—On the 23th ult., by the Rev. 
J. L. Heysinger, I. W. Heysinger, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
and Miss Laura A. Downey, of Fayetteville. 

JoHNSsON—BROWN.—Oct. 7th, by the Rev. Robert Alex- 
ander, assisted by the Rev. John Grant,: Dr. William R. 
Johnson, of Allegheny, Pa., and Miss J. Ella, daughter 
of Mr. George Brown, of St. Clairsville. 

KENNEDY—GRAY.— At Maple Grove, Cambridge, 
oe county, N. Y., Oct. 21th, by Rev. J. Gardner, 
L. W. Kennedy, M. D,, and Miss Fannie, daughter of H. 
C. Gray, M. D., all of Cambridge. 

West—Dvurree.—In Tiverton, R. I., Oct. 27th, Samuel 
West, M. D., and Miss Mary Durfee. 


BIRTHS. 


HoveutTon.—At 11 o’clock, Oct. 31st, a boy to Dr. C. W. 
Houghton, of this city. 






DIED. 


CoGcsHALL.—In Gaines, Genesee county, Mich., Oct. 
9th, of typhoid fever, Robert Bela, only son of Dr. Bela 
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CoLEMAN.—On the 4th inst., at his residence in Pem- 
berton, N. J., Dr. Isaac P. Coleman, in the 56th year of 
his age. 
PURNELL.—Of diphtheria, Oct. 24, Lemuel Godden Par- 
nell, in the 5th year of his age, youngest son of Dr. F. I, 
Purnell, of Worcester county, Md. 
SHACKLEFORD.—In Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 23d, Henry, 
Ss Mr. J. M. and M. 8S. Shackleford, of Portsmou 

0. 

WILirams.—In this city, Oct. 30th, Mary A., only daugh- 
ter of James Williams, ™. D., in her 18th year. - 
Zorn.—In this city, on the 3d inst., Jacob Zorn, M. D., 
im the 76th year of his age. 


QUERIES AND REPLIES. 





Death from Air in the Uterine Sinuses, 
EpiTors MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER: Permit 
me to reply in answer to the inquiry of J. D. H. of New 
York, ‘ Whether air isever introduced into the venous 
system through the uterus so as to cause destruction of life” 
—in the affirmative. Six years ago, I was summoned to 
see &@ woman in labor, whom I attended twice in confin- 
ment, previously, but being engaged in an obstetrical case 
at this call, [could not go, and another physician was 
sent tor who arrived in due time. The doctor finding 
an unfavorable position desired counsel, and sent an 
urgent message to me to come immediately. My rx 4 
ment just permitted me to leave at the reception ot 
note and I hastened to meet the doctor. We had a trouble- 
some breech presentation, yet a little assistance rendered 
the position favorable, and in seven hours from beginning 
of labor the child was born—the placenta following im. 
mediately. In fifteen minutes or less after this the patient 
expressed a feeling of terror, and exclaimed, ‘‘ I am dy- 
ing!’ She was soon wholly unconscious and had symp- 
toms like those of cerebral apoplexy ; breathing slow and 
difficult; pulse feeble and irregular ; the countenance of 
a livid hue, skin cold and in half an hour from the time 
the child was born, she died in a state of coma. No other 
cause of death could be concluded on, but air being intro- 
duced through the uterine veins into the circulation of the 
blood. I mentioned my diagnosis of this case, to a physi- 
cian of forty-years extensive pu who decidedly con- 
curred with my views. This accident is more apt to 
occur when the placenta immediately follows the birth of 
the child. J. K. Hottoway, M. D. 

Nittany Hall, Pa., Nov. 1, 1869. 

Dr. F. A. S.—Missouri:—The best illustrations of ca- 
taneous diseases are those of Hebra. They can only be 
obtained by subscribing to the publications of the New 
Sydenham Society. On diseases of children, Meigs and 
Hillier have written recent and excellent books. Os 
nervous diseases Dr. H. JonEs and Dr. Murray have 
issued recent works. 

Medical History. 

Mxssrs Eps : — Please inform me through your col- 
umn of ‘“‘ Queries and Replies,” which is the best work 
on General Medical History, where can it be obtained 
and what cost ? Cc. H.F. 

Alabama, Oct. 25, 1869. 

ReENovarv’s History of Medicine, (Price #4,00) is the 
most accessible—in fact there is no history of Medicine ia 
English which deserves any praise. It remains a desider- 
atum. 
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Cogshall, aged 7 months and 2 days. 
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